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eighth century, and which was cultivated by the skalds
in the ninth, would have been lost in Norway itself,
had it not been for the jealous care with which it was
preserved by the emigrants of Iceland. The most
important branch of their traditional poetry were
short songs (Jiliod or quida), relating the deeds of
their gods and heroes. It is impossible to determine
their age, but they existed at least previous to the
migration of the Northmen to Iceland, and probably
as early as the seventh century, the same century
which yields the oldest remnants of Anglo-Saxon
or Low-German, and of High-German. Some scholars,
particularly Holtzmann, supposed that they were origin-
ally composed on German, perhaps on Saxon soil. As
they existed in the twelfth century, probably consider-
ably modified in their language, they were collected by
Saemund Sigfusson (born 1056, died 1133). In 1643
a similar collection was discovered in MSS. of the
fourteenth century, and published under the title of
Edda, or Great-Grandmother. This collection is
called the old or poetic Edda, in order to distinguish
it from a later work ascribed to Snorri Sturluson.
(1179-1241). This, the younger or prose Edda, con-
sists of three parts: the mocking of Gylfi, the speeches
of Bragi, and the Skalda. or ATS poe/ica.

Snorri Sturluson. has been called the Herodotus of
Iceland, his chief work being the Heimslcringla, the
world-ring, which contains the northern history from the
mythic times to the time of king Magnus Erlingsson
(died 1177). It was probably in preparing this history
that, like Cassiodonis, Saxo Grammaticus, Paulus
Diaconus. and other historians of the same class, Snorri